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5  NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


CONSUMER  PREFERENCE 
IN  GUIDE  DOG  SELECTION 


by  Edwin  and  Toni  Eames,  Fresno,  California 

One  of  the  major  concerns  of  both  the  consumers 
of  guide  dog  school  services  and  the  guide  dog 
schools  themselves  is  the  best  match  between  the  dog 
and  the  blind  person.  The  future  of  both  members 
of  the  team  depends  upon  the  compatibility  of  this 
match.  In  our  experience,  there  have  been  too  many 
mismatches  that  have  resulted  in  grief  for  the 
person  and  confusion  for  the  dog,  and  added  expense 
and  inconvenience  for  the  schools. 

Let's  begin  by  giving  a  few  examples  of  poor 
matches. 

Mort  worked  successfully  with  a  Labrador 
retriever  for  10  years.  He  strongly  disliked  German 
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shepherd  dogs  and  requested  another  Labrador  as 
replacement.  The  training  staff  matched  him  with 
a  German  shepherd.  Throughout  training  Mort  was 
uncomfortable  with  this  match  and  never  bonded  to 
the  dog.  His  complaints  were  not  respected  and  he 
returned  home  with  this  dog.  For  six  months,  Mort 
tried  to  make  the  match  work  for  him.  Despite 
reassurances  from  the  training  staff  that  all  would 
work  out  well,  he  felt  it  was  not  working.  Angry 
and  frustrated,  he  returned  the  dog  to  the  school. 
For  three  months,  Mort  had  to  wait  for  admission 
into  a  new  class.  During  this  time,  his  mobility  was 
greatly  hampered  by  the  absence  of  a  guide  dog. 
When  he  returned  to  school,  the  staff  listened  to 
Mort  and  matched  him  with  a  Labrador.  This  team 
has  been  working  successfully  for  six  years. 

Ida,  a  guide  dog  user  for  more  than  30  years, 
worked  with  a  variety  of  breeds  and  had  no  breed 
preference  when  she  needed  her  most  recent 
replacement  dog.  Ida,  a  small  lady  in  her  60s,  had 
good  orientation  and  mobility  skills.  She  was 
matched  with  an  extremely  large  and  playful  golden 
retriever.  She  had  no  complaints  about  his  ability 
to  guide,  but  had  difficulty  controlling  his  frenetic 
outbursts  of  playfulness.  Because  Ida  was  an 
experienced  guide  dog  handler,  the  training  staff 
discounted  her  problem.  She  was  assured  that  once 
she  returned  home,  he  would  settle  down.  Three 
months  later,  after  expending,  a  great  deal  of  her 
energy,  the  dog  was  still  unmanageable  in  social 
situations.  With  deep  regret,  she  sent  the  dog  back 
and  is  awaiting  placement  in  a  new  class. 
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Bill's  Labrador  retriever  guide  dog  had  to  be 
euthanized  when  she  was  12  years  old.  Bill,  an 
overweight  man  in  his  early  30s,  was  unathletic  and 
si o w-unovi ng .  In  his  application  for  a  replacement 
dog  he  specifically  requested  a  slow-moving  and 
"unpully"  Labrador  retriever.  The  training  staff 
gave  him  his  breed  choice  but  disregarded  his  other 
request.  The  dog  he  received  was  fast-moving  and 
had  a  strong  pull.  Bill  was  adamant  in  his 
complaint  that  this  dog  was.  entirely  unsuitable  for 
him.  The  training  staff  responded  by  advising  him 
to  lose  weight  and  to  walk  faster.  In  the  course  of 
training,  Bill  continued  to  make  his  needs  known 
and  said  that  this  dog  was  a  poor  match  for  him. 
The  training  staff  ignored  his  assessment  of  the 
situation.  In  one  of  the  few  cases  we  know  of,  Bill 
left  the  school  without  the  dog  after  three  weeks  of 
training.  Despite  this  experience,  Bill  remained 
committed  to  working  with  a  guide  dog.  Bill 
immediately  applied  to  several  other  guide  dog 
schools.  During  the  six-month  waiting  period  for 
admission  into  another  school,  he  felt  his  mobility 
was  limited  since  he  is  not  a  good  cane  user. 
Fortunately  for  him,  the  new  match  worked 
beautifully.  At  the  new  school,  Bill's  trainer 
teasingly  suggested  that  Bill's  yellow  Labrador  was 
being  saved  for  a  match  with  an  elderly  woman. 
Bill's  new  dog  was  slow-moving  and  mellow  and  met 
all  of  his  expectations  as  a  great  guide.  Nine  years 
later  they  continue  to  have  an  effective  working 
partnership. 

These  examples  illustrate  what  we  consider  to  be 
mismatches  based  on  disregarding  the  stated  needs  of 
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blind  consumers  of  guide  dog  school  services.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  a  poor 
match  and  poor  training.  A  poorly  trained  guide 
dog  would  be  one  that  scavenges  for  food,  chases 
other  animals,  is  aggressive,  does  not  stop  at  curbs 
or  in  any  way  endangers  the  safety  of  the  blind 
person  or  the  public.  Such  dogs  should  not  be 
permitted  to  act  as  guides  and  every  school  attempts 
to  eliminate  them  throughout  the  training  process. 
Poor  matching  is  a  much  more  subtle  process,  but 
can  lead  to  equally  disastrous  results.  It  is  costly 
for  the  schools  and  devastating  for  the  blind 
student. 

We  believe  that  some  of  these  problems  could 
have  been  avoided  if  the  blind  person's  preferences 
had  been  tapped  and  given  credence  during  the 
matching  process.  This  would  be  particularly 
important  in  the  case  of  retrainees  who  have  had 
prior  experience  with  a  guide  dog.  In  addition,  if 
consumer  preference  is  considered  important,  it  can 
be  used  in  the  breeding  and  training  of  dogs,  as 
well  as  in  the  final  matching. 

What  is  current  practice?  Most  schools  set  aside 
one  or  two  days  after  arrival  at  the  school  to  assess 
the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  student.  Trainer/ 
instructors  interview  students  and  take  them  on 
walks  to  determine  their  rates  of  walking  and 
orientation  and  mobility  skills!  Students  are  then 
asked  for  their  preference  in  breed.  We  suggest 
that  this  request  has  little  influence  on  the  final 
decision-making. 
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Most  matches  based  on  the  assessment  of  students 
by  trainer/instructors  do  work.  In  addition,  some 
good  matches  may  deteriorate  after  the  team  returns 
home.  However,  in  many  cases,  by  not  giving 
weight  to  student  preferences,  a  significant  number 
of  mismatches  are  made.  It  is  not  possible  to 
determine  the  actual  proportion  of  mismatches  since 
this  information  is -carefully  guarded  by  the  schools. 

Our  goal  coincides  with  the  goal  of  the  schools; 
to  graduate  a  well-matched  team  that  will  have 
many  years  of  successful  and  mutually  beneficial 
life  together.  To  attain  this  goal,  we  suggest  that 
students,  once  accepted  for  training,  be  surveyed 
about  their  preferences.  Questionnaires  can  then  be 
analyzed  with  strong  recommendations  made  to  the 
instructional /training  staff.  Particular  dogs  can 
then  be  selected  from  the  training  pool  and  prepared 
to  fit  the  needs  of  particular  students.  The  added 
expense  for  the  analysis  would  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  higher  rate  of  successful  matches.  If  the 
schools  want  to  test  the  validity  of  this  new 
approach,  they  can  set  up  experimental  and  control 
groups  and  test  the  differential  rates  of  success 
between  preference  and  non-preference  matching. 

What  questions  should  be  included  in  an 
inventory  established  to  measure  consumer 
preference?  We  would  include  the  following: 

1.  Breed  preference 

a.  Is  there  any  breed  you  thoroughly  dislike? 

b.  Is  there  any  breed  you  would  not  accept  as 
a  guide? 
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c.  What  breed  would  you  prefer  as  a  guide? 
Why? 

d.  Are  you  afraid  of  any  breed?  If  yes,  which 
breed? 

e.  Are  you  allergic  to  a  longHiaired  dog? 

2.  Gender  preference 

a.  Do  you  want  a  male  or  a  female? 

b.  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this? 

3.  Size  preference 

a.  Do  you  want  a  small  or  a  large  dog? 

b.  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this? 

4.  Pace  preference 

a.  Do  you  want  a  dog  that  walks  fast  or  slow? 

b.  How  important  is  this  to  you? 

5.  Pulling  preference 

a.  Do  you  want  a  dog  that  pulls  hard? 

b.  How  important  is  this  to  you? 

6.  Temperament  preference 

Which  of  the  following  temperament  traits  do 
you  want  in  a  guide  dog? 

a.  playfulness 

b.  friendly  to  people 

c.  friendly  to  other  animals 

d.  quiet 

e.  aloof 

f.  decisiveness 

g.  sensitivity 

h.  gentleness 
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Once  again,  we  should  note  that  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  a  mismatch  and  poor  training. 
For  instance,  a  dog  who  is  returned  for  excessive 
scavenging,  aggressiveness,  not  properly  clearing 
obstacles,  or  soiling  in  the  house,  is  poorly  trained 
and  is  not  rejected  because  the  match  did  not  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dogs  returned  in  the 
examples  previously  cited  were  the  result  of  a  poor 
match.  Too  often,  students  are  told  that  problems 
will  be  straightened  out  when  they  return  home  or 
they  are  told  that  they  will  learn  to  love  their  dogs 
after  a  while.  Sometimes  this  works,  sometimes  it 
does  not.  What  we  are  proposing  is  simple.  Give 
weight  to  consumer  preferences  that  can  be  easily 
measured.  This  will  make  the  bonding  process  much 
easier  and  raise  the  rate  of  successful  matches. 

What  can  be  done  to  make  the  breeding  and 
training  program  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
i  those  who  will  be  getting  dogs?  We  contend  that 
basically  the-  same  instrument  can  be  used  to 
measure  consumer  preference.  This  instrument  would 
be  sent  to  all  graduates  of  the  school.  Once  again, 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  results  can  be  used  to 
direct  both  the  breeding  and  training  programs. 

For  those  who  have  never  had  a  guide  dog,  these 
preferences  may  not  be  as  significant.  However, 
even  for  this  group,  some  aspects  of  the  dog  with 
whom  they  will  be  matched  may  be  very  important. 
Again,  such  preferences  should  be  catered  to 
whenever  possible.  The  initial  decision  to  get  a 
guide  dog  is  a  major  choice.  It  should  be  one  of 
the  school's  goals  to  make  the  transition  to  becoming 
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a  guide  dog  user  as  easy  and  comfortable  as 
possible. 

If  our  recommendations  are  followed,  we  would 
see  an  increase  in  well-matched  teams  and  a  much 
faster  bonding  process.  We  might  even  see  an 
increase  in  the  popularity  of  the  guide  dog 
movement  in  the  United  States. 
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